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Foreign correspondents sat by themselves in a box in the gallery over-
looking the auditorium below and in full view of the stage that was
decked out with banners and bunting. Back of them were the ascending
rows of seats crowded with delegates and visitors in the very fore-
front freshly arrived representatives of Loyalist Spain. We waited
expectantly. The German press had released a rumour only a few days earlier
that Stalin was ill with a serious and incurable heart ailment. A German
heart specialist was supposed to have examined him and to have given up
hope of recovery or even of the prolongation of his life. We wondered how
true this rumour was. Stalin was announced to address the conventions,
and we speculated among ourselves as to whether he would do so.

Soon Stalin came out, dressed as always in knee-high leather boots,
khaki trousers, a khaki, tunic with neither collar nor tie. From the distance
he looked well. Then he got up to speak. It was one of the longest speeches
i had ever heard, lasting a little over two and a half hours. At length he
was explaining the basis, the nature, and the promise of the new consti-
tution. Leaning over a rostrum, he never moved a step away from it. He
spoke in a conversational tone, never once lifting it to an oratorical out-
burst. He punctuated the speech with only one gesture, a diagonal swing
of the right hand. He drank endless mouthfuls of water as though speak-
ing made his throat dry. Neither in voice nor in manner did he betray
the least sign or symptom of the incurable heart ailment which the Ger-
man press had so clamorously ascribed to him.

There was nothing stiff or formal about the occasion. As Stalin spoke I
saw delegates lean over now and then and whisper to each other. Others
walked out to stretch their legs or to partake of a bite of pastry and tan-
gerine. No police stopped them. Nobody was required to stand or sit at
attention. Nobody interfered with freedom of movement. Nowhere was
there the least sign of the awe and tension that hovers over any place where
Hitler makes a public appearance.

When Stalin finished his speech and the applause died down he appeared
nervous. As the audience rose to sing he pulled out his pipe, started
to smoke. But after a few puffs he realized where he was and quickly put
out the light and hid away his pipe.

After the adoption of the Constitution in December 1936 people looked
forward to a winter of comparative ease and comfort.

Yet scarcely had the delegates returned to their homes when trouble
began : arrests, searches, exile of outstanding leaders, trials, executions. The
purge started in earnest, swept the country like a tornado, and made people
wonder what was happening and when it would end. The trials and
confessions baffled as much as they shocked the world and stirred fresh
outcries of disdain, fresh protests. That was one of the grimmest periods
in the Revolution, in all Russian history ; and to the outside world it seemed
more than ever that despite high-sounding phrases and eloquent blue-
prints of a new society, Russia, in the words of an American college pro-*
lessor, was groping in the dark for a light that never could be found because
there was nothing to generate it. Yet through impeded and delayed the
creation of a-new economic order and a new civilization never halted,
not for a single day, not for a single hour.

Much about the trials and the confessions is still unknown.   It may be